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peace ; and through his mini jousands were 
directed “ unto the light and a itive of Christ 
Jesus their Saviour, in their own hearts, that they 
might, come to know him and the glory of the 
Father through him, in his appearance, and so 
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come to believe in him with the heart, and with 
the mouth to confess him unto salvation.” 
While listening to these spiritual truths, John 
Burnyeat felt the judgment of the Lord upon 
the transgressing nature in his own soul; he was 
brought into deep affliction and sorrow of heart ; 


and he perceived that all his profession of an 
imputative righteousness would not avail him 
while he lived in the practice of sin. It was 
then that the spiritual warfare began, and the 
state described by Paul was known: “To will is 
present with me, but how to perform that which 
is good I find not.” . . . “QO wretched man that 
Iam! who shall deliver me from the body of 
called Pardshaw Crag, which overlooks a natural | this death?’’ He found a law in his members, 
amphitheatre. Tradition still preserves among | warring against the law in his mind, and bring- 
the neighboring inhabitants an account of the | ing him into captivity tosin. Thenall his “high 
immense concourse of people who, in the days of | conceit,’”’ and his “notional faith,’ and “ his 
George Fox, met in the open air to worship at | hopes of justification thereby, were overthrown.” 
this place. Taking his stand upon the crag, that} When the light of divine truth broke in upon 
great minister of the gospel would lift his clear| him, he found that he, and others professing 
and powerful voice so as to be heard throughout! with him, had been feeding upon the tree of 
the vast assembly; and wonderful were the ef-' knowledge, endeavoring to sustain the soul by 
fects produced by his persuasive and heart-search- | merely talking of that which the holy men of 
ing ministry. old possessed and enjoyed. While in this state 
At these meetings many hundreds were con-| they could not have access to the tree.of life, so, 
vinced of the principles of Friends, and there is | as to be healed by its leaves and sustained by 
reason to believe that among them was John | its fruit; but as there was a coming under the 
Burnyeat, who became an eminent minister of | sword of the spirit, which Christ brings to slay 
the gospel. He was born in the parish of Lowes-| the carnal nature in man, there was an arising 
water, in the county of Cumberland, about the! of the soul in newness of life. They who would 
year 1631. In his early years, being brought reign with Christ must suffer with him; “for,” 
under the influence of divine grace, his heart says the apostle, “if we have been planted to- 
was inclined to goodness, and he read diligently | gether in the likeness of his death, we shall be « 


the-United States, 26 cents. 
A CHAPTER FROM JANNEY’S HISTORY OF 
FRIENDS. 


In one of the most secluded and picturesque 
ions of Cumberland, there is a rocky eminence 


the Sacred Scriptures, in order to obtain the 

knowledge of heavenly things. Being earnestly 

desirous of advancing in the spiritual life, he 

went from teacher to teacher, but found no true 

satisfaction, until it pleased the Lord to send his | 
ministers to turn his mind to the invisible word 

of life, which he gladly received, and waited in 

humiliation to feel its operation in the secret of 
the soul. 

In relating his religious experience, he states 
that in the year 1653 it pleased the Lord to 
send his servant George Fox into the county of 
Cumberland, as a messenger of the gospel of 


also in the likeness of his resurrection.” 

John Burnyeat being, through suffering, made 
willing to bear the cross, was brought into a 
state of humble obedience and entire reliance 
upon that inspeaking Word which redeems 
from sin, and gives assurance of eternal life. 
Being associated with others who were passing 
through the same fiery baptism, they found it 
their duty to withdraw from that formal and 
lifeless worship in which they had been engaged, 
and to meet together in silence to hear the voice 
of the true Shepherd of souls. Sometimes not a 
word was heard in their meetings for months, 
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but all who were faithful waited upon the living | their number in the year 1654 was John Banks, 
Word in their hearts to know sanctification | who has left on record some account of his re. 
thereby, and great was the joy they experienced | ligious experience. 
when partaking of that heavenly food which} He was born at Sunderland, in the county of 
sustains the soul. Cumberland, in the year 1638, and in early life 
During four years from the time of his con-| removed with his parents to the neighborhood of 
vincement, he remained mostly at home attend-| Pardshaw. Through the judicious care and 
ing to his temporal affairs; but he diligently at-| counsel of his pious mother, he was preserved 
tended meetings for divine worship, and ecca-} from the corrupting influence of bad examples, 
sionally visited Zriends who were imprisoned for | and being sent to school early; he became a dili. 
their religions testimonies. So great was the| gent and exemplary student. At fourteen years 
satisfaction he @efived from the public worship | of age his father put him to teach school at Des. 
of God, that when meeting was over, he longed | sington, and the followings. year he taught at 
for the coming of the next meeting-day, in order; Mosser Chapel, near Pardshaw, where he read 
that he might, in company with his friends, par- | the Scriptures and the homilies of the Church 
take of that spiritual communion which is the | of England to those who attended the chapel on 
highest and purest of all enjoyments. First days. He also joined with them in singing 
In this serene and peaceful state of mind, he| psalms and public prayer. ‘‘ For this service,” 
was content and willing to abide; but the Lord, | he says, “‘ my wages from the people was to be 
who had dealt so mercifully with him, began to | twelve pence a year from every house of those 
show him that he must go forth in the power of who came to hear me, and a fleece of wool, and 
his Spirit to bear testimony against the hireling | my table free; besides twelve penee a quarter 
shepherds, who fed themselves and not the, for every scholar I had, being twenty-four.” 
flock. Accompanied by a Friend, he went, un- | Among those who attended the chapel was John 
der a sense of religious duty, to a house of wor-| Fletcher, a good scholar, but a drunkard. He 
ship at Aspetry, where a clergyman named took John Banks aside and told him he read 
Warwick was preaching. On seeing the Friends , very well for a youth, but did not pray in proper 
come in, Warwick put forth some questions to | form, offering at the same time to teach him. 
provoke them to speak, but they held their , His instructions for praying were sent in a letter, 
peace; then he called on the constable to put | which,eoming to John whileat the chapel, he went 
them out, but that officer bade him go on with out to read. No sooner had he read it than his 
his sermon, saying, “They do not disturb us.” | mind became convinced, through the immediate 
When the service was ended, John Burnyeat | operation of divine grace, that a qualification for 
began to speak to the people, during which the gospel ministry and acceptable prayer can only 
priest got away without allowing him a full | come by “the revelation of Jesus Christ ;” and 
opportunity to discharge what he considered his | the language arose in his heart, in relation to 
religious duty. The Friends then retired, and | the written instructions he had just been read- 
proceeded homewards, but John Burnyeat be: | ing, ‘Thou hast this prayer from man, and art 
came greatly distressed under an apprehension | taught it by man, and he one of the worst of 
that he had failed in his duty by sparing the| many.” Under the solemn feelings then expe 
priest whom he was sent to reprove. rieneed, he determined never more to pray in 
Being greatly humbled and contrited before | that formal manner; and an impression at the 
the Lord, he arose with boldness, and went back | same time attended his mind, saying, “Go to 
with speed till he came to the same house of| the meeting of the people in scorn called Qua- 
worship, during the time of service in the af-|kers, for they are the people of God” Being 
ternoon. Having stood in silence till the service | at Pardshaw meeting the next First-day, ‘the 
was ended, he spoke to the priest what he be-| Lord’s power,” he says, “so seized upon me in 
lieved the Lord required of him, and then, after | the meeting, that I was made to cry out in the 
speaking to the people and clearing his con- bitterness of my soul, in the true sight and 
science fully, he returned home with great peace | sense of my sins, which appeared exceeding sit 
of mind. In the year 1657, he went to Brig-| ful; and the same evening, as I was going to an 
ham, to speak to a priest who had brought many | evening meeting of God’s people, scornfully 
false accusations against Friends; and after | called Quakers, by the way I was smitten to the 
waiting, as usual, until the service was ended, | ground with the weight of God’s judgment for 
he fulfilled what he believed to be his duty, but | sin and iniquity, which fell heavy upon me, and 
immediately some of the congregation fell upon | I was taken up by two Friends. Qh, the godly 
him and beat him severely, after which he was | sorrow that took hold of me that night in the 
taken before Lanceolot Fletcher, who committed | meeting, so that I thought in myself every one’s 
him to prison in Carlisle, where he remained | condition was betterthan mine! A Friend, who 
twenty-three weeks. was touched with a sense of my condition, and 
In Cumberland, the meetings of Friends con- | greatly pitied me, was made willing to read 
tinued to increase, and among those added to|paper in the meeting, which was so suitable to 
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my condition that it helped me a little, and gave 
some ease to my spirit.” 

He was then about sixteen years of age, and at 
the end of the year when he was to receive com- 

nsation for reading at the chapel, he could not 
accept it, nor did he ever again read prayers to 
the congregation. For some years he continued 
under deep religious exercise, which so affected 
him, both in body and mind, that he had to re- 
linquish his school. He then engaged in hus- 
bandry, and assisted his father in business, being 
doubtless convinced that useful industry pro- 
motes pliysical health and serenity of mind. At 
length, he says, “I overcame the wicked one, 
through a diligent waiting in the light and keep- 
ing close to the power of God—waiting upon 
him in silence among his people, in which exer-. 
cise my soul delighted.” ‘Oh, the comfort and 


divine consolation we were made partakers of in | P 


those days! and in the inward sense and feeling 
of the Lord’s power and presence with us, we 
enjoyed one another, and were near and dear 
one unto another. But it was through various 
trials and deep exercises, with fear and trembling, 
that thus we were made partakers. Blessed and 
happy are they who know what the truth hath 
cost them, and hold it in righteousness!” . . . 
“My prosperity in the truth I always found was 
by being faithful to the Lord in what he mani- 
fested, though but in small things, unfaithful- 
ness in which is the cause of loss and hurt to 
many in their growth in the truth.” 

About six years after his convincement, being 
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being disposed to maltreat John Ban 
others endeavoring to protect him. At length 
he was hauled out of the house, but found an 
opportunity in the yard to address the congrega- 
tion, opening to them the truths of the goBpel of 
Christ, after which he came away in the enjoy- 
ment of “sweet peace and spiritual comfort.” 
(To be continued.) 





EXTRACTS FROM A MEMOIR OF 
ELIZABETH T. KING. 
(Continued from page 499.) 


Extracts from a letter to an aunt :-— 


t Battmore, 8th mo., 1854. 

* * * T felt that the first inquiry every 
morning should be, “ Lord, what wilt Thou have 
me to do?”’ and to that, the first attention and 
rime of my strength should be given, letting 
other things have their subordinate place, trust- 
ing that ability will be given for what is needful. 

Sometimes there seems to be an accumulation 
of necessary duties, but I believe it is the enemy 
who piles them up, and that the single eye would 
not see sO Many. 

A few days since, the questions seemed to 
come to me with such force and solemnity—What 
are we doing with our time, our talents, and our 
money? Is every thing done to the glory of 
God, or to minister to our own pride and love of 
ease ? : 

If not to His glory, what excuse have we? 


| Not of ignorance, surely, the written law without, 


in the year 1660, he appeared in the gospel min- and the Witness within, have taught us plainly. 


istry. ‘The Lord,” he says, ‘‘ opened my mouth | 


Not of want of ability, for that is promised, 


with a testimony in the fresh spring of life, that | and will be given to all who seek it. 


I was to give forth to his children and people.” 
“Qh! then a great combat [ had through reason- 
ing that I was but a child, and others were more 
fitand able to speak than I. But the Lord by 
his power brought me into willingness, and with 
fear and trembling I spoke in our blessed meet- 
ings.” 

rat one time, as he was sitting in silence at a 
meeting on Pardshaw Crag, his mind was deeply 


We say we will throw ourselves upon the 
| merey of God, but are we not abusing that mercy 
| by continuing in those things against which His 
| Spirit has a controversy ? 

I can not tell thee how these questions have 

impressed me. : 

To one of her sisters :— 

Battmore, 9 mo., 1854, 

If we are only favored to keep in the right way 


exercised under an apprehension of religious | and the right spirit, nothing will befall us which 
duty to go tothe parish house 'of worship at | will not conduce to our advancement ; and this 
Cockermouth. Although much in the cross to| comfort always remains, that the foundation 
his own will, he yielded, and went. When he | standeth sure. 

entered the house, the minister was preaching;| It has seemed to me, that many difficulties 
who cried out, “There is one come into the | arise, in the first place, from leaving the individ- 
church like a madman, with his hat on his head. | ual work, aad if rightly improved they will drive 
Churchwardens, put him out.’’ They immediate- | us back to it; while nothing will be permitted 
ly thrust him out; but after awhile he went in | to harm us if we are “ followers of that which is 
again, and waited till the service was ended. | good.” 

Then he said to the priest, “If thou be p minis-| There is a rest which remaineth for the people 
ter of Christ, stand to prove thy practice, and if of God, which nothing shall disturb—the way 
it be the same as the apostles and ministers of | may be long and weary, but sooner or later the 
Christ, in doctrine and ‘practice, I will own thee; | end will be attained. We may disquiet ourselves 
but if not, I am sent of God this day to testify | too much about events we can not control, and 
against thee.” The priest immediately departed, the faults of others which we can not mend. 
and a great uproar ensued, some of the people ' Having done our duty, in humility and sincerity, 
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Him who holdeth in His hand the hearts of the 
children of men and can turn them as He will, 
10 mo., 1854. 
My inind has been very much impressed with 
the duties we owe our servants, in watching for 
their souls as they that must give an account. 
They are placed, by the providence of God, under 
our care, that we may do them good, though this 
is not always so much by direct instruction, as 
by the influence of our daily lives and conversa- 
tion, and our prayers on their behalf. 
11 mo., 28th, 1854. 


I have been very much impressed with the in- 
junction to show piety at home. It is poor religion 
—is it not ?—which can not bear little trials, 
and keep in a meek and quiet spirit under petty 
provocations and discouragements ! And yet how 
many fail ! How I do! 

12 mo., 1854. 

I quite agree with thee in thinking that some 
of these outside things must be cut off. Let 
those take them whose place itis, let every stone 
have its right place in the temple, but let us wait 
patiently and humbly for the great Master-build- 
er to put us in the one we are to occupy. No 
matter if He seems to leave us comparatively 
useless fora long time, perhaps we want long 
chipping, and squaring, and polishing, before we 
are fit to be placed at all. 

BattTimore, 1 mo., 1855. 


I have suffered much from letting myself out 
into reading [naming some writings with which in 
early life she was much engrossed, ] which tends 
to rouse up the old inhabitants of the land, who 
promised to be servants and now want to take the 
mastery again. My dear, thou dost not know how 
hard it is for me to lay down this crown ; it is truly 
like parting with aright eye. Is it not sorrow- 
ful that it should be so hard to give up after 
long struggles, and when I really thought they 
were dead which sought the young child’s life ? 
Do let us try to be faithful and watchful, and beg 
earnestly for the precious fruits and gifts of the 
Spirit. We do have such answers to prayer 
when we are truly concerned, that we ought to 
be encouraged. I do not think that I have ever 
asked that it has not been given, both spiritual 
and temporal blessing, but it is needful to get 
very low, to dwell in the spirit of true prayer.” 

It must not be understood that she was op- 

osed to mental cultivation, or considered the 
talents bestowed by our. heavenly Father were 
not all to be improved. . This was by no means 
the case, but it was her desire that everything 
should be kept in its place, entirely subservient 
to the one thing needful. 

In a letter written in the early part of her re- 
ligious experience, she thus makes the dis- 
tinction : 

I like thy distinction between mental improve- 
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t re many things which we must leave to| ment and mental excitement. 


It is the latter 
which is so fascinating, that I am growing afraid 
to trust myself inany degree to my former habits 
and pursuits. M.J. Graham says in her me. 
moirs, “ Study has been, to me, like the stuff of 
Achan, beneath which was concealed the ac. 
cursed thing.” Itseems to me rather more of 
a snare than an assistance, to any who would be 
likely to pursue it “ for its own sake,” as some 
say it ought to be, just as if we had any right to 
pursue any earthly enjoyment “ for its own 
sake,” 
1 rfo., 1855. 

It'seems to me that we are called to great 
watchfulness in our conduct toward all, avoid. 
ing even the appearance of evil, and careful not 
- _— the least scruple in the little ones of the 

ock. 

We aught also to take heed that our speech be 
always “with grace seasoned with salt,” that 
it may minister grace to the hearers. To redeem 
the time, not only from our pleasures, but also 
from our lawful and necessary cares, which too 
often absorb so much of our time and attention 
as not to leave us ability for the service which 
our blessed Master would call us into. Thus, 
though the days are evil, if we dwell so near our 
dear Saviour, we shall be favored to make our 
refuge under the shadow of the Almighty, till 
these calamities are overpast. 

2 mo., 19th, 1855. 

But we need not be discouraged. 

“He who hath helped us hitherto 
Will help us all our journey through ;” 


and this lesson of suffering, of nothingness, of 
poverty, and desertion, is no doubt our most 
profitable discipline. 

Is it not a comfort to take every cup directly 
from the hands of our tender Father, appealing 
to Him—’‘ Thou knowest all things, Thou know- 
est that I love Thee?” 

I was shown yesterday that the word to those 
who were perhaps too anxiously inquiring— 
“Lord what wilt thou have me to do?’’—was 
“ Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for Him,” 
and that in quietness and confidence should be 
their strength. That, however desirous they 
may be to journey forward, they must wait until 
the cloud is lifted from the tabernacle, and the 
word is given, and “ Though it tarry, wait for it, 
because it will surely come, it will not tarry.” 


To a Sister : 
Bartmore, 3 mo., 11th, 1855. 

We must find out ourown work. The only safe 
way for me, I find, is to wait day by day, to have 
my work given me, and not be looking out too 
much, or even too anxiously, for something to do. 
It is surprising how, in this waiting state, the 
way opens sometimes; and how it is closed up at 
others ; but if I try to move in the dark I most- 
ly stumble, so then I have to keep quiet. It is 
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dificult to understand why, with the inclination 
and the apparent ability to do, we should ever 
be commanded to keep quiet, when there is so 
much to be done ; but our ignorance is the first 
lesson to be learned; and, alas! has to be often 
repeated. Prayer, however, is our great weapon ; 
we truly never ask aright for anything which is 
not granted. , 

Do not the repeated tidings of sickness and 
death among our friends, which have reached us 
lately, make thee feel very solemnly the -uncer- 
tainty of every thing, the unreality of this life ? 
As we grow oider, one after another must drop 
away, until we gotoo. How strange it is that 
we will persist in being so solicitous about the 
accommodations and enjoyments on this short 
journey ! 

(To be continued.) 


An Address on the subject of Burials, issued by 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends, held at Green 
Street, Philadelphia, to its Members. 


Dear Friends,—The manner in which our! 


funerals are now conducted, the unnecessary ex- 
pense and parade that attend them, have been 
cause of much exercise to this meeting; and 
desiring the preservation of our members in that 
simplicity and moderation which becomes our 
profession, we are induced to address you. 

Death, that certain messenger, is continually 
removing from among us those who are dearly 
beloved. We are fully sensible that at such 
seasons the tenderest feelings of our nature are 
sorely tried; and we desire that our attempt at 
kindly admonition may not be considered an un- 
due interference with the private rights of in- 
dividuals. 

We have had unitedly to admit there is among 
us at this time a wide departure in practice from 
the simplicity of Truth ; and believe a closer ad- 
herence to the recommendations of our discipline, 
would in great measure remove the cause of the 
concern under which Friends now suffer. 

With this view we recommend that on the oc- 
easion of a funeral there should be punctual ob- 
servance of the hour appointed, and that Friends 
refrain from conversation, and endeavor to gatber 
into solemn silence, that such opportunities may 
prove seasons of divine favor. 

_ The obsequies should end when the time ar- 
rives for the removal of the remains, which may 
be accompanied to the place of interment by a 
few carriages, for the accommodation of members 
of the bereaved family, or friends chosen by 
them. Such a course would, we believe, be con- 
sistent with that Christian testimony against vain 
parade, which as a Society we profess to uphold ; 
and would not detract frdém due respect to the 
dead. 

It is advised that Friends generally, and es- 
pecially those in affluent circumstances, should 
be careful in the observance of true Christian 
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moderation in arraying the bodies of their de- 
ceased friends for interment, and in all points 
pertaining to funeral arrangements; that they 
may not, by indulging in costly habits, set a hurt- 
ful example to those of more limited circum- 
stances. 

If it be the wish of the family that their 
friends should assemble at the Meeting House 
on these solemn occasions, we would encourage 
Friends to pursue the course prescribed by dis- 
cipline ; it being our judgment that it contem- 
plated such religious meetings. 

Signed on behalf of the meeting. 
Samuet W. Brack, Clerk 
ELIzaABeTH WHITELOCK, ¢ — 
Philadelphia, 9 mo. 22, 1859. 


‘ 


From the London Friend. 
MENTALLY POOR, BUT SPIRITUALLY RICH. 


Ata public meeting lately held at Cheddar, 
Somerset, by a minister of our Society, he allu- 
ded to the case of an idiot of that village, who, 
notwithstanding his mental imbecility, appeared 
to have been “born from above, and made di- 
vinely wise.” The case excited much interest 
in the mind of the writer, and he was led to be- 
lieve that some information respecting it would 
not be unacceptable to the readers of The Friend. 
The following particulars were obtained, by in- 
quiry, from the sister of the lad, excepting the 
account of a visit paid him by a Friend, which is 
given in the words of the latter, as kindly fur- 
nished by him to the writer. 

William Hill was from childhood of very weak 
intellect, incapable of learning to read or to 
reckon. He had some correct idea of the rela- 
tive value of different kinds of money, distin- 
guished as brown, white and yellow. His abili- 
ty as a field-laborer was limited; he could not 
dig straight, but was very persevering in his 
his work—setting himself a task, and resolutely 
performing it, wet or dry. 

Lavater, inspeaking of Fuseli, alludes to the 
disproportion which often exsits between the will 
and the mental power. A copious proportion of 
will, he states, is sometimes assigned ‘to minds 
whose faculties are very contracted ; while fre- 
quently, with the greatest powers, there is asso- 
ciated a will feeble and impotent. William Hill 
was an instance of the former; for, with very 
contracted faculties, he possessed so strong a 
will, that one of his nearest relatives was afraid 
to encounter it. Though he was what the Scotch 
call “‘ an innocent,” his soul’s enemy found means 
to put evil thoughts in his heart and sinful words 
in his mouth; for, in addition to his violent 
temper, he was at one time addicted to swearing- 
He felt particularly jealous of the rich, and did 
not understand how God could justly make such 
a difference in the lot of mankind, saying, “‘ Why 
not make all alike?” 
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The shadows of the picture are now mostly 
laid in; the lights are soon to follow. Soon do 
“we see the day dawn, and the dayspring arise in 
the heart of this poor imbecile. 

In the carlier part of the illness which event- 
ually proved fatal, he was very irritable. The 
abscesses with which he was afflicted were 
enough to account for this. On a faithful min- 
ister of the Gospel informing him that it was 
likely these abscesses would carry him off, and 
on his being seriously spoken to on the subject 
of death, he was quite affronted, saying, ‘‘ Massa 
W think he know everything; why don’t 
he mind his own business? He know no more 
than anybody else.” 

The sequel, however, showed that the warning 
given led eventually toa care for his soul. Du- 
ring his illness bis feelings and words under- 
went a marked change; his irritability almost 
left him; his jealousy of the rich was turned into 
prayer for them. He could now take a just view 
of their case, saying, “‘ The Lord only lend, not 
give ;” and that where they did not give to the 
poor, “he shouldn’t like to stand in their 
shoes.” 

On one occasion, he spoke in a striking man- 
ner to a young person on the need of having the 
blind eyes opened, saying it was no use to kneel 
down to say prayers, but pray for the Spirit to 
come into the heart; and that, till the Lord 
opened his blind eyes, he had “ no hope heaven.” 
The clergyman of the parish baving kindly called 
and read a prayer to him, William Hill iv tarn 
prayed for the former after he had left, and said 
he hoped he should meet him in heaven. 

He could not see the need of praying by book, 
saying, “‘ Why not pray from heart ? Lord want 
no fine words.” When very ill, hearing that a 
Friend was coming up stairs to see him, he was 
much pleased—indeed so excited, that his sister 
tried to compose him, fearing he would hurt him- 
self ; but he exclaimed, “I must tell what 
the Lord has done for my poor soul.” Sub- 
joined is the Friend’s own account of the inter- 
view :— 

“Third Month 24, 1847.—Visited William 
Hill, of Cheddar, an idiotic young man, who has 
been for some time confined to bed by illness. 
On my asking how he was, he replied, ‘ Very 
poorly, but happy—happy in the Lord.’ One 
of the remarks which he made to me was, ‘I 
can see into it now; the Lord opened my blind 
eyes.’ And again, ‘The Lord teaches poor sin- 
ners. I can’t read, but the Lord puts it into my 
mind.’ On my coming away, he said, ‘Twill 
be a happy day when we meet together to sing 
alleluia to the Lamb.’ He died soon after in 
much peace. 
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his faith as to the end saying, “ The Lord have 
me tight, he never let me go; the Lord done all 
things well. Devil tell me I not go to heaven 
sometimes ; but no good, Lord got me tight,” &e, 
He soon strove to lesson the feeling of his own 
sufferings by comparing them with those of Job, 
and the Saviour’s pains on the cross—his nailed 
hands and pierced side. 

A few hours before his death he appeared to 
be contemplating some brilliant sight, and strove 
to make his sister enter into it. He said, “The 
sun shine so bright all round a Lord’s house, 
and I soon be there now.” He thought he 
heard some one in the next room, and on being 
assured that no one was there, he said, “ Well, 
then, the Lord send spirit after me. I go soon.” 
His last breath was drawn without a struggle. 

Thus was fulfilled the declaration of the 
psalmist, “ The opening of thy word giveth light, 
it giveth understanding to the simple ;” and the 
more recent saying was exemplified, “ If Christ 
thou knowest, thou knowest all things.” 





A VICTORY OF PATIENCE. 


Among the numerous families who were driven 
from France by the revocation of the Kdict of 
Nantes, was one which emigrated from the town 
of Uzes, in the department of the Gard, and 
established itselfat Geneva. One of the members 
of this family, at that time a child, but who sub- 
sequently distinguished himself as a philosopher 
and sage, was named Firmin Abausit. This 
youth was educated by his parents io the severe 
principles which characterized the religious con- 
fessors of that age, and gave early promise of an 
honorable career—a promise which was after. 
wards amply fulfilled. As he grew up into life, 
he devoted himself to the study both of natural 
and moral philosophy, and visited some of the 
principal countries of Europe, where he made 
the acquaintance of the most learned and illus- 
trious men of his time, such as Bayle, Sir Isaac 
Newton, etc. On his return to Geneva, he re- 
ceived the appointment of city librarian, and 
was also, without solicitation, invested with alf 
the rights and privileges of a citizen of the re- 
public. He now continued his favorite pursuits, 
and published many pieces (which were reprint- 
ed in London in 1773) on history, criticism, and 
theology, among the last being two which are 
especially worthy of notice, namely, the treatises 
entitled, “ The Knowledge of Christ,” and “ The 
Honor which is due to Him.” Meanwhile, his 
life was so blameless, that he became no less dis- 
tinguished among his fellow-citizens for his vir- 
tues than for his knowledge; and so great was 


He suffered much at last from a complaint | his reputation at Geneva, that in after a he 
both painful and loathsome, and longed to be | was compared by one of the most cele 
Still he felt that his stay would not be|her sons, Jean Jacques Rousseau, to Socrates. 
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be found only in the discourses which they make, | which bad sometimes produced the change in 


or the books which they publish, Abausit ~en- | her master’s deportment, of which she had in- 
deavored to illustrate his teachings by his life, | formed them. It was with much hesitation and 
and thus to recommend their adoption by those | confusion that she at length avowed that Abausit 


around him. It seems to have been one of his 
principal aims to inculcate patience and resigna- 
tion; and it is said that he was never known to 
abandon, even for a moment, that serenity of 
spirit which he wished to see universally culti- 
vated and enjoyed. 
which is related of him, furnishes evidence of 
this; and, as it is in /ittle things that a man shows 
what he really is, we may reasonably infer from 
it the great amiability of his character. 

Two foreigners, who were on a visit at Geneva, 
hearing of the imperturbable placidity which 
characterized Abausit, concerted with some of 
his most intimate friends to provoke him to some 
manifestation of displeasure, or, perhaps, even 
ofanger. They immediately set to work to dis- 
cover the weak point in Abausit’s character, in 
order that, by directing their attack thither, they 
might the more certainly succeed in their at- 
tempt. 

Having made some inquiries about the personal | 
and domestic habits of their intended victim, | 
they learnt that he lived alone with an old house- | 
keeper named Jeanneton, with whom they soon | 
proceeded to place themselves in communication. | 
From her they received the unwelcome informa- 
tion that, during the thirty years which she had 
spent in his service, he had never departed, in | 
all his relations with her, from that unchange- | 
able gentleness for which he was distinguished. | 
She, however, added that, when she committed | 
one of those slight inadvertencies to which even | 
the best servants are sometimes liable, her mas- 
ter, assuming a more grave manner than usual, 
mildly directed her attention to it, and, when | 
addressing her on the subject, cut off a syllable | 
from her name, calling her Jeanne instead of 
Jeanneton—a punishment which never failed to 
produce the desired effect. 

The two strangers, a good deal disappointed | 
by what they had just heard, which did not augur 
well for the success of their enterprise, then en- 
deavored to interest the housekeeper in it, and 
even tried to purchase her co-operation. The old 
domestic at first refused their offers. Seducing 
as they were, the apprehension of exciting the 
anger of so good a master sufficed to counter- 
balance them for a time. But, alas! the pros- 
pect of gratifying the two gentlemen who were 
seeking her aid, coupled with that love of money 
which is the curse of the human race, at length 
decided her to take part in the execution of the 
measures which were to be contrived against him. 
Of all the plans which were proposed, none ap- 
peared to Jeanneton to have the slightest chance 
of success ; and, at length, growing impatient at 
her persistence, the visitors begged her to tell 











was very particular about having his bed well 
made, so as to be quite soft and easy. A hard, 
ill-made bed, then, was the weak point—the 


les, whose patience rendered him proof again 


vulnerable heel, so to speak, of tbis moral ly 


The following anecdote, | all other kinds ofill. The bed was, accordingly, 


badly made by the faithless Jeanneton. The 
voluntary negligence to which she had given way 
assumed in her eyes all the appearance of a crime; 
and if, when night came, her master rested un- 
easily jn his neglected bed, she rested no less un- 
easily in hers, afflicted by the thought of what 
she had done. The next morning, Abausit hav- 
ing risen earlier than usual, contented himself 
with saying, in the graver tone which he was 
wont to employ on such occasions, “‘ Jeanne, my 
bed was not made,” and then went out for his 
accustomed early walk. Soon after, the visitors 
made their appearance, in order to learn the 
result of their scheme, and were much disap- 
pointed to find that it had signally failed. How- 
ever, they insisted that the unfortunate house- 
keeper should try it again. ‘You see,” they 


said, “that your master has made the first step 


towards losing his temper; the battle is half 
won, and to-morrow we shall, no doubt, succeed.” 

These artful words persuaded her a second 

time to leave the bed unmade; and Abausit, 

when heretired at night, found it in that state, and 

of course more uncomfortable still than it had 
been the night before. But what was the sur- 
prise and emotion of Jeanneton when her master, 

as he was going out the following morning, stop- 
ped before her for a moment, and said in a gentle 

and affectionate tone : “ My poor Jeanneton, you 
are growing old; feebleness and suffering, no 
doubt, render the task of preparing my bed too 
difficult for you. Well, do not trouble yourself 
about it; I will make up my mind to be less 
comfortable in that respect, for, after all, the in- 
convenience is not great, and I am beginning to 
get accustomed to it.’”’”* 

On hearing these unexpected words, the poor 
woman fell on her knees, and with tears revealed 
not only the plot which had been contrived to 
shake his equanimity, but also the way in which 
she had lent herself to it, and what she was to 
have gained in case of success. Abausit kindly 
assisted her to rise, and assured her of his for- 
giveness ; almost thanking her for having given 
him an opportunity to overcome his tendency to 
self-indulgence, and half apologizing for having 
prevented her from gaining the promised re- 
ward. 

And now, my readers, I ask you to imagine 


* “Le mal n’est pas grand; je commence a m'y 


them what were the inadvertencies on her part, ' faire.” These are the very words used by Abausit. 
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if you can, haw soft that bed was ever after, and 
how carefully it was prepared by Jeanneton from 
day to day, as a sort of expiation for the fault of 
which she had been guilty.—Leisure Hour. 
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To CoRRESPONDENTS —The account of the 
Yearly Meeting of 1821, sent us for insertion, is 
so similar to that of the previous year, which 
was published in a former number, that we omit 
it. 


Marrigp, According to the order of the Society of 
Friends, in Austerlitz, Columbia co., N. Y., on Fourth- 
day, the 21st ult., Witt1am B. Corrin, of Chatham, to 
Susan, daughter of Henry Robinson. 

———, at East Nottingham Meeting House, accord- 
ing to the order of Friends, on 3d day the 18th of 10th 
mo. 1859, Samugt Lippincott, of Woodbury, New Jer- 
sey, to Hannan B. Kirk, of Chester County, Pennsylva- 
nia. 

———, on the 15th of 10th mo., by consent of Fall- 
creek Monthly Meeting, Warner M. Truestoop, of 
Washington Co. Ind., to Narcissa, daughter of Daniel 
and Eliza Allen, all of Henry Co. Ind. 


— , on Third day evening the 25th inst., at the 
residence of Samuel Caley, by the approbation of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of Friends, held on 
Race St., Samuen B. Hatnes, of New York, to Resgcca 
M. Rowxanp, of Philadelphia. 


Diep, On the 7th inst., at his residence, Cross- 
wicks, N. J., after several weeks of intense suffering, 
Peter E..is, a member of Chesterfield Monthly Meet- 
ing, in the 72d year of his age, making a peaceful 
close of a life of marked integrity. 


——, on the 19th inst., in the 80th year of his age, 
Enocu ALLEN, an esteemed member of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting. His life was marked by innocency 
and uprightness. 

——, on the 19th‘inst., by the accidental discharge 
of a gun, Cuarces P. son of Edward and Amy P. Mid- 
dieton, in the 15th year of his age. 


INFANCY. . 
(Continued from page 502.) 


The incidental conveyance of general know- 
ledge during the early period of education, gen- 
erally takes its rise from two kinds of occasions, 
namely, in the first place, from the occurrence 
of words and phrases, in reading or conversa- 
tion, of which a child asks an explanation; and, 
secondly, from the occurrence of phenomena— 
ordinary or rare--which may chance to excite 
his curiosity. And these two occasions of im- 
parting knowledge easily ran one into another; 
as when, for instance, the meaning of a word is 
asked—Evaporation ; and the thing is exhibited, 
by the holding a damp newspaper before the fire. 
On the contrary, if thedisappearance of the dew 


term may opportunely be connected with it, in 
the way of elliptical interrogation :—What you 
see going on is ?—Evaporation. 

Some advantage may result from allowing ap 
interval of time to pass between the one sort of 
explanation and the other; for the mind always 
holds more firmly that which it seizes by a re. 
bound, as thus—What does this word evapora. 
tion mean ?—The turning of water, or of other 
fluids, into steam, or vapor, by the application 
of heat.— Anything damp is dried by ?—Evapora. 
tion. After the lapse some days, the steam 
arising from a gravel walk, in a sunny aspect, 
after a warm shower, is noticed ; and the ques. 
tion is briskly put—The rain that is fallen on the 
path is turning into vapor ;—what is this 
called? The answer, if given correctly, at a dis. 
tance of time, is likely to fix itself indelibly in the 
memory: and the next step, with an intelligent 
child, will not improbably be some spontaneous 
effort of generalization ; as when a bottle of wine, 
brought from the cellar, is seen first to be be. 
dewed, and then to dry in the heated dining. 
room—Is not this too—evaporation ? And this 
will lead further :—Can nothing but water and 
liquids be evaporated? Yes, we might say, a 
solid body, such as a lump of metal, or of brim. 
stone, is evaporated, when it is converted into 
gas heat; but then we use another word, and 
call it—sublimation. 

Yet in all such incidental conveyances of parti- 
cles of scientific information, we should keep in 
view our real intention; whichis by no means 
that of imparting a certain amount of scientific 
knowledge, at a certain age; for this is a point 
of no consequence ;—but what we mean is to 
make a commencement of intellectuality—to keep 
the mind in alliance with reason and nature; 
and, if anything further need be regarded, to 
familiarize, a little, the terms and the facts of 
philosophy, so as to facilitate the arduous studies 
of a later period. 

In truth, if this sort of desultory, and yet well- 
directed initiation in science is constantly pur- 
sued, the more systematicinstruction which must 
at length follow, may be so much the longer de- 
layed; and meantime that fresh bloom of the 
faculties may be preserved, which is always 
more or less impaired by laborious studies. 

A very slender apparatus of amusement is 
found to be enough, where children are accustom- 
ed, on the one hand, to much active sport 
abroad; and on the other, are intelligently con- 
versed with, at all hours, by their teachers. 
Munificent grandmammas, and affluent aunts, 
will, spite of remonstrances, continue to be good 
customers at the toy-shop; but those who have 
actually had to do with children, are well aware 
of the fact that no delight is so briefs that 
caused by the possession of an elaborate and 
costly toy ; in truth, the pleasure, as to its con- 
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rtion to the sum that has been lavished upon 
the gift. And often, in consideration of the 


kind donor’s feelings, a little artifice has to be 
used in order to make it appear that the splen- 
didarticle has not become an object of indiffer- 
ence or disgust, the very next day after its arri- 


al. 

7 A crooked stick of his own finding—the han- 
dle of a broom—the gardener’s cast-off pruning- 
knife; or a tin mug without a bottom, will be 
hoarded by a child, and mused over, and con- 
verted to twenty whimsical purposes, day after 
day, perhaps for weeks, and certainly until after 
the toy which cost what would have fed a poor 
family as long, has been consigned to the lumber- 
room. 

The real charm of a toy, or of any implement 
of amusement, is derived from the power it pos- 
sesses to excite the CONCEPTIVE FACULTY; and 
hence it is that the more it leaves to be filled up 
by the imagination—the ruder it is—so much 
the keener and the more lasting is the pleasure it 
affords. On the contrary, an elaborate and a 
representative toy, although it may excite a mo- 
mentary amazement, quickly loses its power to 
please, and is discarded. When carving, and gild- 
ing, and painting have donetheir best to make it 
the very image of reality, the mind of the child, 
unconsciously, but in fa¢t, resents the officious- 
ness of the artist, who has encroached so far upon 
its own province; and it turns with fondness 
(often to the wonder of bystanders) to the most 
nisshapen symbol of man, or dog, or house, or 
horse, or cart, and, by the very means of the 
glaring imperfections of this image, finds scope 
for the exercise of its own creative and imagina- 
tive powers. 

It is an error, teeming with practical mis- 
takes, to think of children as if they were sen- 
sual, chiefly, in their tastes. In truth, the dis- 
proportion between sense and soul, between mat- 
ter and mind, is usually much greater with the 
same individual, in childhood, than it is at an 
adultage. The want of culture, or the long- 
ontinued pressure of necessity, or the indulgence 
of sensual propensities, often obliterates the in- 
ellectuality and the moral sensitiveness which 
had belonged to the child, so that the man at 
hirty is, in a philosophic sense, much less re- 
mote from the brute, than he had been at four 
br at five. The vivid pleasure derived by chil- 
lren from the objects that surround them, in- 
stead of indicating the prevalence of the animal 
bart of our nature, is directly a proof of the viva- 
ity and supremacy of its intellectual elements. 
A child’s happiness is the happiness of the sout, 
much more than of the body;—his joys, instead of 
taying in the sense, go through and through him; 
nd just as a babe of three months old smiles all 
ver, when it smiles at all, and kicks with merri- 
ment; so does a child enjoy what he enjoys, 
ith a throb of his every faculty. 


Far more use might be made of this means of 
quickening the mind than is often attempted ; 
and let me be allowed to remind young mothers 
that, in practical value, the ability to sketch 
rapidly all sorts of common objects, in a charac- 
teristic manner, vastly outweighs some of those 
accomplishments to which years are devoted in 
youth, and which are usually laid aside, and 
lost, when the duties of domestic life are entered 
upon. Prints, it is true, may be purchased ; but 
besides many objections to which they are liable, 
and their cost, if provided in sufficient number 
and variety; it is found that a fresh sketch, adap- 
ted to the occasion, and suited to a child’s age 
and taste, imparts more pleasures, and subserves 
better the ends intended. 

A nfother, qualified to use her pencil in this 
manner, may, without labor, bring all the most 
familiar and the most striking forms of nature 
and of art before the eye of a child; and thus, 
not merely impart various information (a secon- 
dary object) but feed and furnish the earliest 
developed of the faculties—the conceptive ; and 
at the same time bring into action the powers of 
observation and discrimination ; and all this may 
be done without in the slighest degree stimula- 
ing or straining the faculties: the brain is not 
worked in any such amusements. 

By the same simple means, the kindly emo- 
tions and placid sympathies of a child’s heart 
may be set a-going, if a mother’s pencil is equal 
to the task, and it ie not a very difficult one, of 
roughly sketching the employments, incidents and 
accidents of common life—the trades and occu- 
pations of men, and the domestic drama, if the 
phrase may be used, and the mishaps and catas- 
trophes of the sailor, the traveller. A folio of 
such sketches, swelled from year to year by daily 
additions, would be an invaluable treasure in a 
family, and might descend to the mammas of 
of several generations; and how much more 
creditable to the hand that produced it, than the 
painted albums, and the bristol-board frippery, 
that so often load a drawing-room table ! 

There can be nu doubt that poetry should 
be employed as a principal means of intellectual 
and moral culture, during the first period of edu- 
cation; and by PoETRY, as adapted to infancy: 
and early childhood, I intend, severally—rhyme 
—rhythm—ornamented description of familiar 
objects, and condensed moral sentiment. Each 
of these elements has its peculiar use for the 
purpose now in view; but it need not be said 
that the higher elements of poetry, that is 
to say, whatever the adult mind regards as con- 
stituting its paramount excellence, are excluded 
when we are speaking of verse for children. Not 
indeed as if poetry for children should be unpo- 
etic, or should be of cheap manufacture ; but that 
it should tread flowery meads, rather than climb 
the mountain path, or soar to the skies. 

No one who has had to do with children can 
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need to be told that both rhyme and rhythm are 
of great utility, considered only as organic means 
of fixing certain series of words and sentences in 
the memory. This is understood in every nurse- 
ry; nor does there appear to be any backward- 
ness in applying so obvious and easy a means to 
all purposes of instruction. I would, for my 
own part, largely employ the rhythmical medi- 
um for conveying whatever has any manifest ana- 
logy with pleasurable imaginative sentiments : 
but then, and for the very purpose of securing to 
it its greatest possible effect, on this its proper 
ground, I would (notwithstanding certain spe- 
cious reasons of convenience) entirely refrain from 
the use of rhyme and metre as a mere implement 
of memory, and for the conveyance of dry facts ; 
—such as terms of science, dates, and the abstract 
rules of grammar, or the like. These seemingly 
useful devices—the jingling grammars—the jing- 


ling geographies—the doggerel historiesand chro- 
nolugies, such as— 


Charles the First was his son, and martyr made ;— 
Charles the Second, his son, was comical blade : 


or stanzas interrogative—such as— 


And who was by an arrow slain, 
While chasing the fleet stag in vain, 
And left his brother next to reign? 


are to be rejected because they vitiate the taste; 
while although to a very limited extent this 
species of doggerel aids the memory, it quashes 
the mind, and obstructs that intelligent grasp of 
, facts which is really of importance; while the 
lodgment of facts in the memory may readily be 
secured by more fit means. For example, after 
history has been read, (and it is of no use at all 
previously,) and when distinct ideas are attach- 
ed to names, then the series of persons and suc- 
cession of events may, with great ease and clear- 
ness, be fixed in the mind by frequent references 
to a well-constructed home-made chronological 
chart; and an intelligent child—intelligently 
dealt with, will then spurn the toy history-book, 
as fit for babies only ; and if we are thinking of 
babies, they had much better listen to the —Who 
did kill cock Robin? than the—Who killed king 
Rufus ? 

Infancy, as I have said, is emphatically Na- 
ture’s seasou ; and parents may be well content, 
so far, who see their children reach the verge 
that separates infancy from childhood in bloom- 
ing health—happy in habit as in temper; with 
transparent dispositions—with a curiosity alive 
—with a moderate command of language ; and, if 
I may be allowed the figure, with a lap full of 
the blossoms of philosphy, unsorted and plucked 
as they have come tohand. 

One might say even less than this; and yet 
affirm that the period of infancy has passed aus- 
piciously, if only the cheek be ruddy, the eye 
sparkling, the sympathies prompt and kind, and 
the habit of implicit obedience thoroughly form- 
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ed. Happy are the parents who are devising the 
more elaborate processes of education, and are 
just commencing what may be called the busi. 
ness of instruction, with children of seven and 
eight years old, of whom as much as has now 
been stated might be affirmed—and nothing 
more. 

In a word, if the anxious inquiry of some pa. 
rents in relation to infancy and early childhood ig 
—What are the most effectual means of develo 
ment? the inquiry which I would substitute for 
such a question is of this sort—How shall we 
best pass over the same period without any de. 
velopment but what is wholly spontaneous? 


WHAT KNOWLEDGE IS OF MOST WORTH. 
(Continued from page 504.) 

The author then treats of the remaining divi. 
sions of human life, which includes the relaxa. 
tions, pleasures and amusements filling leisure 
hours. The range he takes on these subjects is 
wider than seems to us safe, considering how 
fascinating mere amusement is to the youthful 
mind. It is true that he regards science as 
necessary, even in the cultivation of esthetics, 
but were a taste for the natural sciences cultiva- 
ted, it would no doubt supersede the taste for arti- 
ficial excitement. He goes on to speak of science 
in connection with poetry. 


The current opinion that science and poetry 
are opposed is a delusion. It is doubtless true 
that as states of consciousness, cognition and 
emotion tend to exclude each other. And it is 
doubtless also true that an extreme activity of 
the reflective powers tends to deaden the feelings, 
while an extreme activity of the feelings tends 
to deaden the reflective powers: in which sense, 
indeed, all orders of activity are antagonistic to 
each other. But it is not true that the facts of 
science are unpoetical ; or that the cultivation of 
science is necessarily unfriendly to the exercise 
of imagination or the love of the beautiful. 0a 
the contrary, science opens up realms of poetry 
where to the unscientific all is a blank. Thos 
engaged in scientific researches constantly show 
us that they realize not less vividly, but more 
vividly, than others, the poetry of their subjects 
Whoever will dip into Hugh Miller’s works on 
geology, or read Mr. Lewes’s “ Sea-side Studies,” 
will perceive that science excites poetry rather 
than extinguishes it. And whoever will con 
template the life of Goethe will see that the poet 
and the man of science can co-exist in equil 
activity. Is it not, indeed, an absurd and almost 
a sacrilegious belief that the more a man studies 
Nature the less he reveres it? Think you that 
a drop of water, which to the vulgar eye is but 
a drop of water, loses anything in the eye of the 
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hysicist who knows that its elements are held 
together by a force which, if suddenly liberated, 
would produce a flash of lightning? Think you 
that what is carelessly looked upon by the unitia- 
ted as a mere snow-flake, does not suggest higher 
gssociations to one who has seen through a micro- 
scope the wondrously varied and elegant forms 
of snow-crystals ? Think you that the rounded 
rock marked with parallel scratches calls up as 
uch poetry in an ignorant mind as in the mind 
of a geologist, who knows that over this rock a 
lacier slid a million years ago? The truth is, 
that those who have never eutered upon scientific 
pursuits know not a tithe of the poetry by which 
they are surrounded. Whoever has not in youth 
collected plants and insects, knows not half the 
balo of interest which lanes and hedge-rows can 
assume. Whoever has not sought for fossils, 
has little idea of the’ poetical associations that sur- 
round the places where imbedded treasures” were 
found. Whoever at the sea-side has not had a 
microscope and aquarium, has yet to learn what 
the highest pleasures of the sea-side are. Sad, 
indeed, is it to see how men occupy themselves 
with frivolities, and are indifferent tothe grand- 
est phenomena—care not to understand the archi- 
tecture of the Heavens, but are deeply interested 
jn some contemptible controversy about the in- 
trigues of Mary Queen of Scots !—are learnedly 
critical over a Greek ode, and pass by without a 
glance that grand epic written by the finger of 
God upon the strata of the Earth. 

We find, then, that even for this remaining 
division of human activities, scientific culture is 
the proper preparation. We find that esthetics 
in general are necessarily based upon scientific 
principles; and can be pursued with complete 
success only through an acquaintance with these 
principles. We find that for the criticism and 
due appreciation of works of art, a knowledge of 
the coustitution of things, or in other words a 
knowledge of science, is requisite. And we not 
only find that science is the handmaid to all forms 
of art and poetry, but that rightly regarded, 
science is itself poetic. 

Thus far our question has been, the worth of 
knowledge of this or that kind for purposes of 
guidance. We have now to judge the relative 
values of different kinds of knowledge for purpo= 
ses of discipline. This division of our subject 
we are obliged to treat with comparative brevity ; 
and happily, no very lengthened treatment of it 
is needed. Having found what is best for the 
one end, we have by implication found what is 
best for the other. We may be quite sure that 
the acquirement of those classes of facts which 
are most useful for regulating conduct, involves 
4 mental exercise best fitted for strengthening the 
faculties. It would be utterly contrary to the 
beautiful economy of Nature, if one kind of cul- 
ture were needed for the gaining of information and 
another kind were needed as a mental gymnastic. 





Everywhere throughout creation we find faculties 
developed through the performance of those fune- 
tions which it is their office to perform; not 
through the performance of artificial exercises 
devised to fit them for these functions. The 
Red Indian acquires the swiftness and agility 
which make him a successful hunter, by the ac- 
tual pursuit of animals; and by the miscellane- 
ous activities of his life, he gainsa better balance 
of physical powers than gymnastics ever give. 
That skill in tracking enemies and prey which he 
has reached by long practice, implies a subtlety 
of perception far exceeding anything produced 
by artificial training. And similarly throughout. 
From the:Bushman, whose eye, which being hab- 
itually employed in identifying distant objects 
that are to be pursucd or fled from, has acquired 
a quite telescopic range, to the accountant whose 
daily practice enables him to add up several 
columns of figures simultaneously, we find that 
the highest power of a faculty results from the 
discharge of those duties which the conditions of 
life require it to discharge. And we may be 
certain a priori, that the same law holds through- 
out education. The education of most value for 
guidance, must at the same time be the educa- 
tion of most value for discipline. Let us con- 
sider the evidence. 
One advantage claimed for that devotion to 
language-learuing which forms so prominent a 
feature in the ordinary curriculum, is, that the 
memory is thereby strengthened. And it is ap- 
parently assumed that this is an advantage pecu- 
liar to the study of words. But the truth is, that 
the sciences afford far wider fields for the exercise 
of memory. It is no slight task to remember all 
the facts ascertained respecting our solarsystem ; 
much more to remember all that is known con- 
cerning the structure of our galaxy. The new 
compounds which chemistry daily accumulates, 
are so numerous that few, save professors, know 
the names of them all; and to recollect the 
atomic constitutions and affinities of all these 
compounds, is scarcely possible without making 
chemistry the occupation of life. In the enor- 
mous mass of phenomena presented by the Earth’s 
crust, and in the still more enormous mass of phe- 
nomena presented by the fossils it contains, there 
is matter which it takes the geological student 
years of application to master. In each leading 
division of physics—sound, heat, light, electricity 
—the facts are numerous enough to alarm any 
one proposing to learn them all. And when we 
pass to the organic sciences, the effort of memory 
required becomes still greater. In human anat- 
omy alone, the quantity of detail is so great, that 
the young surgeon has commonly to get it up 
half-a-dozen times before he can permanently re- 
tain it. The number of species of plants which 
botanists distinguish, amounts to some 320,000; 
while the varied forms of animal life with which 
the zoologist deals, are estimated at some two 
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millions. So vast is the accumulation of facts 
which men of science have before them, that 
only by dividing and subdividing their labors 
can they deal with it. Toacomplete knowledge 
of his own division, each adds but a general 
knowledge of the rest. Surely, then, science, 
cultivated even to a very moderate extent, affords 
adequate exercise for memory. To say the very 
least, it involves quite as good a training for this 
faculty as language does. 

But now mark that while for the training of 
mere memory, science is as good as, if not better 
than, language; it has an immense superiority 
in the kind of memory it cultivates. In the ac- 


quirement of a language, the connexions of ideas |: 


to be established in the mind correspond to facts 
that are in a great measure accidental ; whereas, 
in the acquirement of science, the connexion of 
ideas to be established in the mind correspond to 
facts that are mostly necessary. It is true that 
the relations of words to their meaning is in one 
sense natural, and that the genesis of these rela- 
tions may be traced back a certain distance ; 
though very rarely to the beginning (to which 
let us add the remark that the laws of this gen- 
esis form a branch of mental science—the science 
of philology). But since it will not be contended 
that in the acquisition of languages, as ordinarily 
carried on, these natural relations between words 
and their meanings are habitually traced, and the 
laws regulating them explained ; it must be ad- 
mitted that they are commonly learned as fortu- 
itous relations. On the other hand, the relations 
which science presents are casual relations; and 
when properly taught, are understood as such. 
Instead of being practically accidental, they are 
necessary ; and assuch, give exercise to the reason- 
ing faculties. While language familiarizes with 
non-rational relations, science familiarizes with 
rational relations. While the one exercises 
memory only, the other exertises both memory 
and understanding. 
(To be continued.) 


THE JUVENILE ASYLUM. 


A very interesting company of about thirty 
boys and girls were sent out this week to Illinois 
by the Erie Road, under the care of the Inden- 
turing Agent of the Juvenile Asylum, who looks 
after them at short intervals to see that they are 
well cared for and heedful of their guardians. 
These children were selected from some four 
hundred now in the Asylum. Another com- 
pany, now undergoing careful training and cul- 
ture, will be sent out as soon as their outfits can 
be procured. There are not less than 10,000 
children in this city of the class which the Juve- 
nile Asylum aims to benefit. Four companies 
of fifty each are sent off each year, and yet the 
institution is more thronged at the present time 
than ever before. Last year, of 700 children 
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received, 82 were committed by friends for the 
purposes of discipline ; this year, of 630 received 
200 were of this character—N. Y. Tribune. ’ 


Selected. 
THE PRODIGAL. 


Brother, hast thou wandered far 

From thy father’s happy home, 
With thyself and God at war? 

Turn thee, brother, homeward come! 


Hast thou wasted all the powers 
God for noble uses gave? 

Squandered life’s most golden hours? 
Turn thee, brother, God can save | 


Is a mighty famine now 

In thy heart and in thy soul? 
Discontent upon thy brow? 

Turn thee, God will make thee whole! 


He can heal thy bitterest wound, 
He thy gentlest prayer can hear; 

Seek Him, for He may be found; 
Call upon Him; He is near. 


LEAD THOU ME ON! 


Send kindly light amid the encircling gloom 
And lead me on! 

The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead Thou me on! 

Keep Thou my feet: I do not ask to see 

The distant scene ; one step enough for me. 


I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Shouldst lead me on; 

I loved to choose and see my path ; but now 
Lead Thou me on! 

I loved day’s dazzling light, and spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will: remember not past years! 


So long Thy power hath blessed me, surely still 
’T will lead me on 

Through dreary doubt, through paio and sorrow, till 
The night is gone, 

And with the morn those angel faces smile 

Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 


THE POOR MAN’S DAY. 


BY EBENEZER ELLICT. 


Sabbath holy! 
To the lowly! 

Still thou art a welcome day ; 
When thou comest, earth and ocean, 
Shade and brightness, rest and motion, 

Help the poor man’s heart to pray. 


Sun-waked forest! 
Bird, that soarest 
O’er the mute empurpled moor! 
Throstle’s song, that stream-like flowest! 
Wind, that over dew-drop goest! 
Welcome now the woe-worn poor. 


Little river! 
Young forever, 
Cloud, gold bright with thankful glee! 
Hapvy woolibine, gladly weeping! 
Gnat, within the wild rose keeping! 
Oh, that they were blessed as ye! 
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Sabbath boly! 
For the lowly 
Paint with flowers thy glittering sod! 
For Affliction’s sons and daughters 
Bid thy mountains, woods and waters, 
Pray to God—the poor man’s God! 


Pale young mother! 
Gasping brother! 

Sister toiling in despair! 
Grief-bowed sire, that life-long diest! 
White-lipped child, that sleeping sighest ! 

Come and drink the light and air. 


Still God liveth ! 
Still he giveth 
What no law can take away ; 
And, on Sabbath! bringing gladness 
Unto hearts of weary sadness, 
Still thou art “The Poor Man’s Day!” 


ARITHMETIC. 


The properties of numbers are so singular 
that our readers will extract amusement from the 
following extracts from a “ Key to Pleasant Ex- 
ercises, 2 London Manual ;” and in some it may 
awaken a spirit of curiosity and philosophical in- 
quiry, gratifying to themselves, and perhaps use- 
fal to others. 

However many nines may be added together, 
or by whatever number or numbers it may be 
multiplied, the line of figures forming the sum 
or product may be added together, and it will 
consist of an amount equal to one or more nines. 
For instance, twice 9 are 18; the 1 and 8 are 
9. Four times 9 are 36; the 3 and 6 are nine. 
A learner finds some amusement in increasing 
the amount, as if he expected a variation might 
be found, but when he gets to 11 times 9, he 
finds the product is only 99; two nines. And 
at the next step higher, namely, 12 times 9, he 
obtains only 108, or one and 9. 

Then he may be shown the fact that the nine 
digits, 1 234567 8 9, amount toa large num- 
ber of nines, namely, five 9’s or 45; and he 
may be taught that if, instead of adding the line 
up, he will multiply the middle figure by the last 
figure, namely 5 times 9, he will find the value 
of the whole most readily ; and this is upon a 
principle of taking averages, which he will have 
occasion to resort to in higher departments of 
the science. 

He may then be directed to notice the effect 
of adding together two lines formed of the nine 
digits, but in reversed order. For instance: 

123456789 
987654321 


111111110 


There is something striking to the eye in such 
a product, for the wonderful number recurs again 
in nine ones ; and it may serve to induce think- 
ing. Or let the one line be subtracted from the 
other in this way : 


987654321 
123456789 


864197532 


In this result the odd and even numbers be- 
come curiously arranged ; the whole of the nine 
digits are there, as in the upper lines; there is 
no surplus or repetition ; there is oaly one figure 
of a kind; and- of course they amount to five 
nines ! 

Would the pupil wish to see a sum in multi- 
plication, the product of which shall contain sev- 
eral figures, but all alike! Tell him to set 
down all the digits except the &, and if he would 
like the product to be all ones, let the line be 
multiplied by one 9. 

12345679 
9 


111111111 


And here again is the faithful number, for the 
products presents nine ones. 

If the product of two’s would please him, let 
him’ multiply the line with two nines or 18, and 
so on with 27, 36, &c., until by multiplying b 
nine nines or 81, he will have a product of all 
nines, and nine of them ! 

12345679 12345679 
18 45 


12345679 
81 


12345679 
23456789 


61728395 
49382716 


98765432 
12345679 


555555555 


222222222 999999999 

The pupil may try the intermediate numbers, 
to produce threes, fours, sixes, sevens and eights. 
There will be found nine of each, and the figures 
in each product, added together, will be of equal 
value to each respective multiplier. 

If the number nine be multiplied in 8 places 
in a line, by 2 and all the other digits, up to 9 
inclusive, the whole line of results will be 
arranged alike, from left to right, and from right 
to left; that is from a to a, reading figures in 
either direction. 

, ft wFeTTeeFrmT = FF 2 

2 a =- 2 eB s 8 9 


al8 27 36 45 54 73 72 8ila 
And the first figure in each couple, from either 
end, is in simple rotation from one to eight. 


A COLD WINTER PREDICTED. 


About ten days ago a tremendous drove of 
gray squirrels, numbering hundreds of thousands, 
suddenly made their appearance on the Meramac, 
covering the trees and water like a pall. Thou- 
sands of them were afterwards found dead in the 
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river and on the ground. They crossed the 
Misssissippi at that point, and worked their way 
down the river, until on Wednesday they reached 
Cape Girardeau, crossing the river at that point 
in countless myriads. The citizens turned out 
en masse, and killed them by hundreds. Every 
tree and bush in that vicinity swarmed with 
them until night, when they all disappeared, and 
have not been heard of since. Their route was 
marked as by a devastating storm. Trees were 
girdled and fields destroyed. Old French set- 
tlers predict a very severe Winter, as it was 
noticed in 1834 and 1852 that immense droves 
of squirrels suddenly made their appearance, fol- 
lowed by intensely severe weather.—St. Louis 
Express, 24th. 


TRANSPLANTING LARGE TREES. 


A Paris correspondent of the Boston Traveller 
gives the subjoined account of a mode of trans- 
planting large trees now in use there : 


‘“‘ Large trees are daily seen riding through the 
Champs Elysees, which are to take the place of 
old and decayed ones. It isa strange sight, to 
see a tree fifty or sixty feet high, with \a trink 
two feet (!) in diameter, in full foliage, moving 
up through the Boulevards on wheels. I have 
been astonished at the size of some of those trees 
that I have seen riding by me, and my curiosity 
led me about a mile outside of the city to see the 
process of taking them out of the ground, which 
is as follows: A circle is cutround the tree about 
three feet from the trunk and atadepth of about 
five, through roots and earth. The earth which 
adheres to the root is covered and bound with 
brush and ropes to keep all together, then large 
chains are passed under the whole, and the ends 
brought up above the surface of the ground. It 
now being ready to be removed, two heavy, strong 
planks are laid down outside of the hole to receive 
the wheels of the wagon, which is made of solid 
iron, and a skeleton body of only two side pieces, 
which connect the fore and af& wheels ; the front 
wheels having an axletree passing from one side 
to the other, while the hind wheels are hung like 
those upon many railroad cars, having one open 
space, and strengthened by a heavy cross-piece 
of iron, which can oe removed at pleasure. 
Over each wheel is a windlass to hoist by crank. 
Now, being ready to take up the tree, the heavy 
cross-piece behind is removed, and the vehicle is 
backed upon the planks, and the trunk of the 
tree now stands up through the middle of the 
skeleton body ; the ends of the chains are made 
fast to the windlasses, and eight strong men, two 
at each crank, wind up the chain and swing the 
tree, roots and earth, to the wagon, put in the 
cross-piece behind, attach from four to six horses, 
and drive off. The tree is lowered into the earth 
in the same manner that it is taken out.’ 
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DEATH OF A TRAVELLER IN THE GLACIERS, 


A correspondent of the London Times, writin 
from Zermatt, August 18, gives the following 
thrilling narrative : 

“ It appears that on Friday morning, August 
12, a Russian gentleman, named Edouard de 
Grotte, left the Riffelberg Hotel to cross the pass 
of the Weissthor. He was a very fine, powerfyl 
man, about six feet three inches high, and had 
a somewhat wild and unsettled look on his faee, 
He had no Alpenstock (which was indispensable 
for such an expedition), and sharply refused an 
offer of the landlord to supply him with one. 

“He started with two Zermatt guides, and 
safely crossed both the Weissthor and Monte 
passes, arriving in the evening at Matmark, a 
village in the valley of Saas. He appeared to be 
very confident in his own physical powers, and 
to be inclined to despise the difficulties and 
dangers occasionally met with in the higher 
regions of the Alps. 

‘On Saturday morning he left Matmark with 
his two guides (still without an Alpenstock, and 
carrying only a walking stick in his hand). He 
retraced his steps of the previous day as far ag 
the top of the Weissthor Pass; from there, in. 
stead of turning to the left and desending by the 
usual route along the Gorner Clacier to the Riffel- 
berg, he descended by the Fendelin Glacier, 
which slopes from the pass directly down into 
the valley of Zermatt, and affords a shorter, 


though much more perilous, route to the town 
than the Gorner Clacier. 

“The three were fastened together by a rope; 
the traveller being in the middle; the rope was 
tied round his body, but was not, as it should 
have been, tied round the guides also; it was 
only held on the left arm of each by a large 


loose loop. In this way they passed over the 
greater part of the glacier, and were within a 
few minutes of leaving it altogether, when they 
cameo the large patch ofsnow , which the guides, 
according to their own account, proposed to pass 
round, but which the traveller insisted on cross- 
ing. Accordingly the first guide crossed in safety. 
The traveller then followed him, but when he 
had reached the middle, the snow gave way ut- 
der his feet, and he sank into a hidden crevasse. 
Having no Alpenstock he could not break his 
fall in the usual way, by holding it across the 
chasm, and so his whole weight was thrown with 
a sudden jerk upon the rope, which broke in- 
stantly on both sides of the crevasse, down which 
the unfortunate man consequently fell. His 
voice was soon heard calling for assistance, which 
the guides were notskilful enough to render. The 
crevasse was a peculiar one, being narrow at the 
top, and widening downwards for some distance, 
after which it narrowed again tillits sides met ata 
depth of about 200 feet. This circumstance 
rendered it impossible to reach him without a 
rope; he appeared to be about sixty feet from 
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the top, wedged between the sides of the crevasse; | 
yd they had no rope excepting the two ends 
that remained with them, of about a yard each, 
w they determined that one of them should go 
tp the nearest chalet—a two hours’ walk—for 
mes. The idea of trying to make a rope, by 
eating up their coats and shirts, and especially 
their leathern knapsacks, seems, most unaccount- 
bly, never to have occurred to them. Thus 
the unfortunate M. de Grotte received no as- 
sistance for four hours, during which he fre- 
gently spoke to the guide above. He was, he 
aid, in a sloping position, with his head lower 
than his feet, and with his right arm free, but 
he was constantly sinking lower. After three 
hours, the flow of blood to his head and the in- 
tense cold had very much weakened him ; he 
spoke seldom, saying only that he was being 
frozen to death. 

“ At last, after four hours, the guide returned 
fom the Fendelin chalet with assistance ; the 

was lowered, but was found to be twelve 
feet to short too reach him. Now, it will scaccely 
be eredited, but it is a fact, that when the rope 
was found to be too short, nothing more was 
done, but men were sent for more rope to Zer- 
matt, a distance of four hours, so that the un- 
happy man was condemned by the helpless 
clowns above him to pass eight hours more in his 
icy prison. He had endured the most dreadful 
agony, for at first th® warmth of his body, dis- 
solving the ice next him, caused him to sink 
lower; but as the vital heat departed, the cold 
gradually regained its superiority, so that he was 
frozen in tightly between the walls of ice, which, 
as their wetted surfaces congealed and slightly 
expended towards each other, crushed him be- 
tween them with irresistible force. 

“ About the end of the fifth hour the poor man 
died. He had fallen in between noon and one p. 
m., and he died about five p.m. At midnight 
more ropes came from Zermatt,and his corpse 
waz pulled up; it was found at the depth of 
seventy-two feet. It was handed over to the 
authorities, by whom an inquest was held and 
an examination instituted.” ‘ 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Cauirorsta.—The overland California mail, from 
San Francisco, via St. Louis, furnishes us with the 
following items. 

The Pacific Railroad Convention had adopted reso- 
lutions favoring a central route, and appointed com- 
mittees to mature plans to be recommended to the 
State Legislature and Congress. 

A small steamer, capable of ascending the Amoor 
river 2,000 miles, had been launched at Nicolauski, 
by acompany of Amerieans who have the privilege of 
navigating the river. 

The Russian officiaJs show the greatest favor to 
American enterprises, and encourage the immigration 
of American mechanics. 

Nearly the whole town of Monte Christo was de- 
stroyed by fire on the 19th ult. The loss amounted to 
$92,000. 


Cocuin Cuina.—News from Cochin China up to the 
18th of 9th mo.,has been received by the way of 
Manilla. The treaty of peace between France and the 
Emperor of Anam was not signed at that date. The 
telegraph has since announced its conclusion. It is 
said to comprise four important points; the exercise 
ofthe Christian religion in the Empire of Anam /{ @ 
treaty of commerce, the first that has ever yet been 
agreed to by the Court of Hué ; the concession to the 
French of the magnificent town of Saigon and its ter- 
ritory, and the recognition of the right of the French 
to the bay of Tourane. 


Tur Cost or War.—The cost of the Italian war has 
been estimated as follows: 
Austria..........$100,000,000|Russia...........$6,000,000 
France.............100,000,000| England 5400,000 
Piedmont.......,...-+20,000,000|Germany.........25,600,000 
Italian States 4,000,00( 
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ARTESIAN WELLS.—There are within the limits of 
the city of Selma, Alabama, fourteen artesian wells, 
which have an average depth of about four hundred 
feet, several of them throwing volumes of water to the 
extent of six hundred gallons per minute. 


France.—During the present Napoleon’s reign the 
French have constructed railways to the extent of more 
than 7000 kilometers, or about 4500 miles, and they 
have nt not less than three milliard francs, or 
$120,000) }00, upon the task. 


Exptosion at Dupont’s Powper Mitts—Seven Per- 
SONS pD.—About 11 o’clock on the morning of the 
20th, four of Dupont’s powder mills at Wilmington ex- 
ploded, killing seven of the workmen. ‘They were 
loading a cart with powder-dust at the time, but it is 
not known whether the fire originated in one of the 
mills or atthe cart. The horse attached to the cart 
was also killec. 


Great Britain.—The Great Eastern left Portland 
at 4 o’clock on the afternoon of the 8th inst., and 
anchored at Holyhead at 4 o’clock on the 10th inst. 
The distance run in forty-eight hours is computed at 
something over five hundred and fifty milee. The 
average speed for the whole trip was a little over 
thirteen knots, but during the greater part of the trip 
the engines were not run at over half speed. The 

dies averaged ten and the screw thirty-eight revo- 
lutions per minute, working at pressure of twenty 
pounds of steam. The greatest speed attained was 
over fourteen and a half knots, or nearly seventeen 
miles per hour. 

This was accomplished without special exertions by 
the engines, but there was considerable canvass spread. 
The weather was squally, and at times there was a 
long heavy ground swell, causing, according to some 
authorities, a good deal of pitching and rolling, while 
others say that the motion at all times was most slight, 
and the ship under the most perfect control. It is re- 
ported that she would remain at Holyhead ten or 
twelve days, and then proceed to Southampton. She 
is to have her boilers thoroughly repaired in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the Board of Trade. 


InsurREcTION.—At Harpers’ Ferry on the 17th inst. 
a party of men, partly whites and partly blacks, headed 
by John Brown of Ossawatomie, Kansas, took posses- 
sion of the United States Armory and the bridge across 
the Potomac, seized the Pay Office, stopped the trains 
and cut the telegraph wires. Great alarm was felt 
lest the outbreak might be followed by an insurrection 
of the slaves. Troops were speedily sent to the spot, 
under orders from the War Department and the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, and after a determined resistance 
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the rioters were teken. Legal proceedings will be in- 
stituted against the leaders. 





Frour and Meat.—There is but little shipping de- 
mand for Flour, and the transactions are confined to 
4a500 barrels superfine, at $5 a 5 25 per barrel. 
There is a fair home consumption demand at $5 12} a 
5 25 for superfine; 5 314 a5 50 for extras; 5 625 a 
6 50 forextra family, and 6 75 a 7 for fancy lots. The 
market is bare of Rye Flour and Corn Meal; the 
former is worth $4 25 and the latter $4 per barrel. 

Gratn.—Wheat is in demand ata further advance 
of 1a 2 cents per bushel. Sales of 5000 bushels, 
mostly Southern, at $125 a 127c for good red, and 
138 cents for white. Sales of Delaware Rye at 86 
cents. Corn is active; sales of 2000 bushels yellow 
at 96c, afloat, ana 95c in store, damaged at 92c. Oats 
are dull; sales of 5000 busbels prime Southern at 41 
a 41}c. afloat, and 1000 bushels Pennsylvania at 44c. 
in store. : 

The demand for Cloverseed continues good; sales 
of 200 bushels fair and prime quality at $5 50 a 5 70 
per 64 lbs. No change in Timothy. Flaxseed is 
taken at $1 55 a 1 60 per bushel. 





\ ] ANTED—A situation as teacher, by Mary Emma 
/Y Satterthwaite. Address 
10 mo. 29—4 t. Denton, Caroline co., Md, 





rj.WO YOUNG WOMEN, members of the Society of 
Friends, are desirous of situations as téashets in 
families where they would make themselves otherwise 
useful, or-would engage as assistant teachers in estab- 
lished schools. Apply at the office of the Intelligencer. 
10th mo. 29—2m. 

\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
C YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The Winter Session 
of this institution will commence on the 14th of 11th 
_ mo. next, and continue twenty weeks. 

‘Terms $70 per session, one half payable in advance, 
the other in the middle of the session. No extra 
charges. 3 

. For farther particulars, address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. Jy 
*@th mo. 24—3 m. 





YATON ACADEMY, Kennett Squarg, Chester Co., 

4d Pennsylvania. 

The Fourth Term of this Institution, under the 
charge of the present proprietor, will open for the re- 
ception of pupils of both sexes, on Second day, the 
31st of 10th mo. next, and continue in session twenty 

. weeks. 

The course of instruction will embrace all the 
branches of a thorough English education, the higher 
Mathematics, Natural Sciences illustrated, the Latin, 
Greek, French and German Languages, and Drawing. 

For terms and particulars, see Circulars, which will 
be forwarded to the address of every person request- 
ing the same, upon application to 

WILLIAM CHANDLER, Principal & Proprietor. 
orto WILLIAM A. CHANDLER, Principal Instructor. 
RUTHANNA JACKSON, 
or to Magers B. Jackson, 
Cuarues B. Lamporn, 


} Assistants, 
9mo. 10, ’59,-2m 





ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL “FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to com- 
mence the next Session of, this Institution on the 1st of 


INTELLIGENCER. 


es, 














11th month, 1859. Terms $60 for 20 weeks : no ex. 
| tras, except for the Latin and Greek Languages 
which will be $5 each. For Reference and further 
particulars inquire for Circular of 
BENJ. ‘SWAYNE, Principal. 
London Grove P. O., Chester Co. Pa. 
9 mo 3, 2m. 
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,LDRIDGES HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
} by YOUTH OF BOTH SEXES, will open its Winter 
Session 11 mo Ist. 
Terms $70 per session of 20 weeks, 
lars address the Principal for a circular. 
ji + ALLEN FLITCRAFT. 
: Eldridges Hill Salem County, N. J. 
8 mo 273 m. 74 


f}‘HE BANKSDALE BOARDING SCHOOL FoR 

GIRLS, will be reopened the 14th of 11th month, 
and be continued twenty weeks. The course of study 
will comprise the usual English branches and Draw. 
ing. Terms $60. 
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For further information apply to ELIZA HEACOCK, [fl , eee 
Jenkintown, Montgomery Co. Penn. "he iam 
8mo. 27 3m. : office whe 
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YPRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR BOTH 
SEXES, Loudon Co., Va. The next session will 
commence the 3d of 10th mo. 

































Terms $115 for 40 weeks, payable quarterly in ad- A CHA 
vance. Languages and Drawings extra. 
It is hoped that Friends interested will avail then- 
selves of the preference by entering pupils early, Ap- 
ply, for particulars, to It wa 
GEO. A. NEWBOLD, common 
' Purcelville, Loudon Co., Ya. ‘ 
8th mo. 6, 1859.—6m. being ta 
> common 
YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS. land, ke 
The ninth session of Byberry Boarding School, nae 
taught by Jane, Anne and Mary S. Hiliborn, will eee 
commence on the first Second-day of Tenth month, fg ‘he pris 
1859, and continue forty weeks without intermission, JJ were ke 
(including two terms of 20 weeks each.) The courte and nig! 
of instruction embraces all the branches of a liberal th ir frit 
English education. amy wr 
Terms $60 per session of 20 weeks, one half payable a 
in advance. For circulars containing further particu. J 20 effe 
lars address them it 
JANE HILLBORN, eral Fr 
. ¥Byberry P. O., Philada., Pa. ' | 
8th mo. 7—3m. rs : 
pt gig nemen 
Bay. COUNTY MALE AND FEMALE ACADE.- and se 
MY.—Bouarders taken by the year at reduced was tak 
rates, Autumn Quarter of 12 weeks, commences on for the 
the 8th of 8th mo. Winter Term of 18 weeks, on the 
= of 11th mo. Charges for board and English § . John 
ranches, Autumn Quarter, $36. Winter Term,.$66. ister of 
75 cents deducted per week, for such as are absent will ag: 
from Sixth day to second day, without washing. Biils Afte 
payable, one-half in advance, and no deduction for caster 
lost time, less than a a week at onetime. Day schol- 9). d 2 
ars, English branches, from 50 cents to 70 cents per ate | oe 
week. religion 
Extra charges for each twelve weeks, Latin, Greek, § year 1 
French, Pencilling. and Pellis work, each $2.00; he hea’ 
Water Colors, Monochromatic, Colored Crayons, Ori- Cumbe 
ental, and Grecian Painting, each $2.50; reading, a 1 
Books only, furnished free of charge. Other books ly, the 
furnished if desired, and charged for, according to the to gol 
care taken of them. SAMUEL BATCHELDER, A. M. hed be 
Principal. that hi 
Attlebors’, Bucks Co., 5th mo., 28, 1859. 6m. On his 
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